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Comparative-IReltgion IRotes. 



RESULTS AND MISSION OF THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 



By Rev. George T. Candlin, 
Tien Tsin, China. 



The question, "What are the results of the Parliament of Religions?" is 
continually raised, and the mere fact that it is raised proves that it had 
results of the most important kind. It is no small result that it has set the 
world questioning. The resultless soon becomes the forgotten, but the 
Parliament cannot be forgotten. The founding of the important Haskell 
Lectureship is one among many strong pledges that it cannot. We could 
count many others, if need be. The life of every man who was a partaker in 
the great gathering is a pledge. It cannot be forgotten while any of us live, 
and long before we have all finished our course there will have come other 
things for us to remember it by. 

The Parliament of Religions in Chicago has become an epoch in my own 
intellectual life, as doubtless it has in that of many others. I have thought 
much during the past year of the nature and magnitude of the work which it 
left on our hands. Our problem seems to me to be twofold. We have first 
to aim at harmony of religious sentiment, irrespective altogether of religious 
belief, such as can be expressed in intellectual propositions. If we wait for 
unity until we all think alike, we shall wait a long time. There is, therefore, 
a large work of conciliation, mutual tolerance, earnest recognition of good 
intention on the part of all religious men whether within or without Christen- 
dom, which has to be done. The central fact we have to grasp with the 
hand of assured conviction is the good which lies at the heart of every reli- 
gion, however erroneous the intellectual propositions it stands connected with, 
and however superstitious the practices by which the ignorant seek to express 
it. The fact can never be shaken ; it is a demonstrable fact. The inward 
and true intent of every faith the world has known has been the worshipful 
recognition of the divine ; that is the sure and sufficient ground on which to 
rest the claim for union. 

But, second, I recognize the intellectual problem involved. Permanent 
union cannot be effected without a basis in the realm of thought, as men can- 
not be fast friends for- long if their convictions on vital questions tend to con- 
tradiction. I would put the whole question thus : Unity of thought is a final 
necessity for binding the religious world in a lasting fellowship. Unity of 
thought can only be had by a friendly and sympathetic comparison of ideas. 
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This friendly and sympathetic comparison can only come by a certain com- 
mon sentiment, and united sentiment is in turn dependent upon the steady 
acknowledgment of good intention. The intellectual problem will therefore 
be found in the long run the gist of the matter. It is one of enormous intri- 
cacy and difficulty, but I am looking to the Haskell Lectureship to do much 
for its solution. If I have an ambition in life it is that I may be able to add 
some small contribution to the great end. We must be careful to base our 
solution on ground that is as sure as the ages. For instance, we must be care- 
ful how we lean it on metaphysics. Every religious system which has based 
itself on metaphysics (and I am not sure but they all have) has failed because 
the metaphysics themselves have broken down. Dr. Carus's movement is 
admirable in intent. As I understand it, he is seeking a demonstrable system 
of mental philosophy which will at once agree with modern science and form 
a support to religion. May he succeed ! But the fate of every system of 
ontology ever yet formed is an ominous circumstance for us to remember. It 
is precisely the metaphysics which are our greatest stumbling-block. I can 
accept Buddhism, as Mr. Dharmapala would have me, if by Buddhism is 
meant the pure life and self-denying example and ethical maxims of 
Gautama. I can even go further and recognize him as a divine messenger 
to the Hindu people, and, in that sense, be a believer in his religion. But 
not if it means a belief in the metempsychosis, in uncountable Kalpas, in 
Nirvana as a state neither of life nor of death. All this is a metaphysical 
maze, which, because of certain common thought-forms, or categories (to use 
a term of the old logicians) prevalent through all these eastern peoples, 
appears to them quite natural and consequent, but to me, argue it as he will, 
it can never be other than a mere farrago of metaphysical nonsense ; and I 
hold that to every level-headed man of European extraction it must forever 
appear the same. In the same way I have no doubt that the discussions of 
Christian divines concerning personality in the Deity, or the hypostatic 
union, or the human soul as an entity, are to him alike obnoxious as involv- 
ing impossibilities. I therefore do not look for any help from metaphysical 
reasonings of whatever kind, my hope being that religion may do what 
science has already done, cut adrift from metaphysics altogether. 

To turn to another aspect of the question, it seems to me our only hope 
of getting any serious recognition of the value of the non-Christian faiths 
within the ranks of Christendom lies in the abandonment of the claim to an 
exclusive revelation through the medium of the Bible as a book verbally 
inspired. That undoubtedly is a doctrine much venerated in certain quarters, 
which the Reformation did much to foster and which is very dear to Scotch 
divines. But recent discussions on inspiration are shaking it to its founda- 
tions, and we may rejoice that thus one of the strongest barriers is being 
taken out of our way. For, however venerable it may be, so long as we hold 
that this Book alone contains the revealed will of God, we are on partial, not 
universal, ground, and even peace, still less conciliation, is impossible. It 
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seems to me what we have to safeguard is the truths of inspiration and of 
revelation themselves, the Bible being a record of them, but not therefore to 
the exclusion of revelation elsewhere. Our safe foothold is that inspiration 
is not a thing packed up in a book, but a divine influence on the human mind 
and that the Divine Spirit is universal. 

I look with great hope upon our movement. On all sides in the world of 
thought, as well as in that of action, there are grateful signs that while the 
present is only partially with us the future wholly is. All the changes going 
on about us, the drift of thought in scientific, in literary, in political, in 
religious circles (and these last I am apt to think the most conservative of 
all) make for our success. " The stars in their courses " fight for us. 

The History of the Parliament of Religions will help continue the good 
influence already set in motion. This work takes a unique place among the 
books of the world in two respects, which are of supreme importance, (i) 
There is a point of view from which the earnest believer in any religion views 
the faith which is precious to him, and which renders it to him at once so 
credible and so excellent that it commands his unbounded admiration. To 
sympathetically understand his religion, we must, at least temporarily, see it 
from his point of view, This book alone of books enables us to see all the 
great religions of the world in this manner. (2) For practical purposes, 
there is an enormous difference between a religion as we are able to conceive 
it at some stage of its development, through a millennium of history, and the 
religion as it is held vitally, in the present, by its recognized leaders and 
champions. This work is the only considerable collection of material which 
will enable us to understand what all the faiths of the world are now, and 
what is their value as forces which make for human well-being and spiritual 
comfort. Just as the Parliament of Religions gave us not the Christianity of 
Augustine or Aquinas or Calvin, but of the present hour, so it gave us not the 
Hinduism of Gautama's time or the Buddhism of Asoka's, or the Con- 
fucianism of Chu Hsi, or the Taoism of Chuang Tzu, but of the men who in 
the present hour carry the lamp into the unexplored future. It must be, 
therefore, the best text-book of Comparative Religion. 

The Parliament is fresher in my mind and its objects are certainly dearer 
to my heart than ever. I feel confident that the memory of that great 
assembly will have a most potent influence on our lives. Chicago will be the 
Mount Tabor of our experience, and the holy impulse of those transfigured 
hours will not be spent while life shall last. I shall be full of the spirit so 
finely expressed by Shakespeare in Henry V., before Agincourt : 

" And Crispin Crispian shall ne'er go by, 
From this day to the ending of the world, 
But we, in it, shall be remembered, 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers. 
And he that hears 

Shall hold his manhood cheap while any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin's day." 



